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Committed young people will 
use folk and pop music 
to make Christ relevant to 
their alienated contemporaries. 



Vocation will lead a man 
to share his skills in anima 
| husbandry with under-developed 
countries, A man will listen 
to words about Christ 
after you have healed his cow. 



A life given to Jesus Christ 
is as influential on the transistor 
assembly line as in the pulpit. 
Industry is a front line 
battle situation. 



The word of God was not 
written in the cloister. It is lived 
in the streets. Salvation Army 
officership is a vocation 
calling for committed persons. 
The word must be preachedl 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

TIERE is another issue with a 
* planned theme. The title 
is on the cover. For the first 
time, however, its appeal is 
not only to young people to 
face the question of Salvation 
Army officership but to all 
Christians to consider the im- 
plications of full commitment 
to the will of God. 

It seems that some of our 
readers think of challenge 
only in terms of "speaking 
out against". We prefer a 
more positive approach to our 
young people. This has been 
adopted by our contributors 
— from the Territorial Com- 
mander and his wife to two 
young people who have re- 
cently started training for of- 
ficership. 

At the foot of Commissioner 
Wiseman's appeal on page 5 
there are two calls to prayer: 
one on behalf of wayward 
young people and one for 
ourselves. In these we can all 
join. 

Reminiscent of the com- 
missioning of new officers is 
the graduation ceremony of 
nurses (see page 9], a voca- 
tion fostered by the Army in 
Canada through its hospitals. 
It is good to note news in 
this issue of the extension of 
buildings for the healing of 
the body and for worship. 
Finally no one should miss the 
story on page 1 1 with its 
pointed message: "Should a 
Christian travel without a 
light?" 




Start of a vocation 



EDITORIAL: 



Not for the Money 
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HE new Moderator of the United Church of 
Canada wants to see a revolution. To begin 
with, his election — as the first of the church's 
twenty-three moderators who was not an ordain- 
ed minister — is a revolution in itself. This is the 
kind of revolution Dr. Bob McLure favours, the 
non-violent kind, He wants to see some drastic 
changes in Canadian life. He says we are not 
doing enough about world poverty. He is 
shocked at how much of the average family's 
budget is spent upon themselves. We are giving 
only our small change to foreign aid, he says. 

Another revolutionary step taken by Dr. Mc- 
Clure is to refuse the Moderator's salary, equiva- 
lent to about $17,000 a year; he is going to 
live on his Board of World Mission pension, 
accepting only allowances for travel and hospi- 
tality. "I want to set a precedent" he told an 
interviewer. 

In one sense it is odd that it should be the 
"secular" man appointed to the "sacred" office 
who should thus exhibit that other-worldliness 
which is considered to be the mark of the priest- 
hood. On the other hand, having been content 
with a salary of no more than $3,400 a year as 
medical officer and superintendent of a mission 
hospital, and having suffered hunger for the 
cause, he well knows the meaning of vocation. 
It is those who have always had more than their 
share of this world's goods who find it hard to 
renounce them. 

This, no doubt, is a factor in the dearth of 
candidates for the ministry, and for Salvation 
Army officership. Not only are our young people 
soon conditioned by the material prizes well 
within the reach of many of them, but they are 
often encouraged to pursue them by ambitious 
parents. What do these really prefer — that their 
children should be successful business executives 
giving generously to the cause, or that they 



should turn from their glittering prospects to give 
all that they have and are to God's service? 

Men do not enter the ministry for the money, 
for any vocation decided on the basis of finan- 
cial returns casts doubts on the calling itself. 
Parents who persuade their young people to set 
aside a sense of vocation on that account are 
pushing responsibility toward spiritual irre- 
sponsibility. 

Though unordained, Bob McClure in a very 
true sense has long been in the ministry, dis- 
pensing the gospel in his forty-five years as a 
medical missionary. The same could be said of 
our devoted local officers, especially (but not 
solely) those in our smaller corps. It is where 
such a spirit is exemplified that our young peo- 
ple are inspired to offer themselves for full-time 
service. 

In corps where the officer is looked upon as 
the organizer of social events to maintain the 
interest of the congregation, as the solver of 
their problems, the president and patron of their 
in-group activities and the custodian of their 
corps property, it is little wonder that young 
men and women are not particularly keen on 
having his job. 

It is good when our young people, as some 
have done this year, see the Army in action in 
under-developed lands. It is good when they are 
brought face to face with the poverty and lone- 
liness of our downtown areas, and with the 
miseries of the drug addict and the alcoholic. 
They will acquire a profound distaste for the 
prosperity and status-seeking which seeps into 
our corps communities. They will want to start 
a revolution and, with the new Moderator, they 
will find they will have to set a few precedents 
themselves. Perhaps one will be the acceptance 
of the first candidate for officership from their 
corps for a decade — or more! 



INTERNATIONAL NEWS 



Rhodesian Hospital Extensions 



TTHE final day of the visit of 
-*- General Courts to Ehodesia 
took him to Mazoe Secondary 
School for Boys and the Howard 
Institute, where he met cadets 
at the framing college. He also 
opened a £3,000 isolation block 
extension to the hospital, a proj- 
ect financed jointly by Oxfam 
and Norwegian Salvationists. This 
was the first stage of a £30,000 
expansion programme, the second 
stage of which, a new operating 
theatre X-ray department, is at 
present under construction. 

While at Howard Institute the 
General conferred the order of 
Distinguished Auxiliary Service 
on the government medical offi- 
cer, Dr. G. Wolffe, who, for the 
thirteen years that Howard had 
been without a doctor, had been 
of immense assistance at the 
hospital. 



South Africa 



F>LLOWING disastrous floods 
in Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, Salvationists set up a 
relief centre at the Central Corps 
to serve hot refreshments to 
victims and rescuers. They also 
cared for people made homeless 
by the collapse of an apartment 
building. The Mayor of the city 



launched a disaster fund, the 
Divisional Commander (Major 
James Cambell) being nominated 
vice-chairman of the executive 
committee with two Salvationists 
serving on the welfare commit- 
tee. Salvationists also rendered 
aid at Southdene and the New 
Brighton Bantu Location. 

Canada Visits U.K. 

A GROUP of Salvationists 
•** from Vancouver Harbour 
Light Corps, led by Major 
William Leslie, recently visited 
England and took part in meet- 
ings at Croydon Citadel led by 
Commissioner Edgar Grinsted 
(R) and Colonel Arnold Brown. 
Nine Canadian officers on fur- 
lough received a special welcome 
from Colonel Wesley Rich during 
the welcome weekend of the 
cadets of the "Undaunted" Ses- 
sion at the International Training 
College. They were caught up in 
a memorable weekend when 
17,000 million gallons of rain fell 
in the Greater London area, cur- 
tailing several of the activities 
and reducing the congregations 
for the cadets' welcome at Cam- 
berwell, led by the Training Prin- 
cipal (Commissioner Herbert 
Westcott). 



Page Two 



The Greatest Story 

A GIRL journalist called at the 
quarters of Envoy Peter Rich- 
ardson of Clifton, England, seek- 
ing details of the work which for 
some years has been in operation 
in this housing development out- 
side the city of Nottingham. 

After talking to the Envoy for 
a short while she closed her note- 
book and said: "Forget all that, 
let's get me straightened out," 
Needless to say she got the great- 
est story of all, and before very 
long she knelt down and claimed 
Christ as Saviour. 

Reunion 

•TTHE first Jamaican corps officer 
-*■ to serve in the British Terri- 
tory, Major Alfred Townsend, is 
now in command at West Brom- 
wich, Birmingham. Among the 
large number, of immigrants to 
the area, the Major met a former 
Trinidad pupil whom he had not 
seen for twenty-five years. The 
pupil, Mr. James Stedman, of 
Perry Barr, asked Major Town- 
send to perform his wedding cere- 
mony, which took place in Sep- 
tember at the West Bromwich 
Corps hall. 

The War Cry 
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one hundred 
thousand hours 

CAPTAIN EARL ROBINSON, B.A., B.D„ 

The Secretary for Candidates' Affairs, writes about the meaning 

of Christian vocation in our present-day world. 



TL/fANY persons in the midstream of life are 
completely "tired out". In some in- 
stances, physical or mental exhaustion may 
have sapped them of their vitality. Others 
have found that a life without purpose is a 
life of fatigue. They are tired because they 
are bored, and much of that boredom is 
the result of the nearly one hundred thous- 
and hours in their working experience being 
devoted to practically nothing other than 
securing take-home pay. Work which in- 
volves a task with a goal can be a tonic and 
make one fed that life is worth while. It can 
add a plus to life. A person even sleeps better 
when he has done something worth while 
during a day. On the other hand, lack of 
vocational goals makes for restlessness and 
unhappiness and takes the zest out of living. 
In the book, Caine Mutiny, Willie Keith, 
a young man who has gone into the navy, 
gets a letter from his father who is a doctor 
and dying. The letter reads as follows: , T)ear 
Willie: By the time you read this letter, I 
think I will be dead. I must say I don't feel 
ready to go, but I dare say that's because I 
have accomplished so little. I look back on 
my life, Willie, and there is not much there. 
I had quite a feeling for research. When I 
fell in love with your mother I thought I 
couldn't marry her without undertaking gen- 
eral practice in a high-income community. 
Money is a very pleasant thing, Willie, and 
I think you can trade almost anything for 
it wisely except the work you really want to 
do. If you sell out your time for a comfort- 
able life and give up your natural work, I 



For Sinners only! 



T17E were sitting at a round tank in a cafeteria 
" and, between bites of food, engaged in a 
discussion about meanings. 

The girl, whom I knew only slightly, brought 
the convexsation to a halt by a moment of rare 
and unaffected candour. 

"What really bothers me" she said, "is 
whether life has any meaning at all. You know, 
some mornings I just drag myself out of bed, go 
through the routine of breakfast and then board 
a jam-packed bus to spend my day at the office 
typing words which I am sure no one ever reads. 

"It aU seems so futile and meaningless. What 
does it add up to?" 

No one broke the silence caused by her pain- 
fully true-to-life outburst. She filled the emptiness 
herself. 

"But what I'm afraid of most is getting old," 
she said in the quiet desperation of one who 
unwittingly or unconsciously bared her inmost 
fears. By now she was embarrassed and with a 
quick, brittle laugh resumed earing her meal. 

1 thought of the fulness of Christ and the 
meaning which He had brought to my life. How 
He changes the hard little, fearful laughs into the 
joy of creative living. 

—JEREMIAH. 



think you lose in the exchange. There re- 
mains an inner uneasiness that spoils the 
comforts." 

A Worthwhile Contribution 

Willie's father had two conflicting de- 
sires. From the tone of his letter it would 
seem that he considered the desire which had 
to do with working in a high-income com- 
munity as being a selfish one. The work 
which he really wanted to do, that having to 
do with research, seemed to him to be a 
desire related to a worthwhile contribution 
to mankind. No doubt the financial remun- 
erations in the high-income community 
brought temporary satisfaction, but for a 
vocational goal to have some permanency of 
satisfaction, such a goal must have a motiva- 
tion other than the satisfaction of selfish de- 
sires. It must have as its motive the desire 
to serve others. 

It is true of course that nearly every 
vocation may in some way be related to 
others. The garbage collector, the salesman, 
and the computer operator may relate their 
tasks to the needs of people so that their 
motivations may be those of service to 
others. It is however becoming increasingly 
difficult to relate in this way with regard to 
many modern-day tasks. In an earlier era, 
the workman could see through the manufac- 
ture of a product from start to finish and 
could see how he directly contributed to the 
need of the consumer. Today he is further 
removed from a simple relationship to social 
usefulness because of depersonalization and 
mass production in which few persons create 
anything totally by themselves. This situation 
causes serious questions in regard to what 
may properly be called a "Christian" 
vocation. 

Older Christians may find themselves 
caught in the mesh of this technological age 
and be at a place where a change in the 
direction of their lives is not plausible. 
Younger Christians however should seriously 
determine that their work will have a direct 
Christian contribution in the service of man- 
kind. For example, the Christian young 
person should hardly allow his total day-to- 
day work to be that of manufacturing a part 
of an electric drink stirrer, the only purpose 
of which is to prevent the consumer from 
tiring himself when mixing his scotch and 
soda! 

An Eternal Influence 

Closely allied to the thought that a 
Christian vocation should be related to some 
worthwhile altruistic goal is the considera- 
tion that the Christian's work ought to make 
some eternal difference to the life of society 
and the lives of individuals. He ought to have 
an influence which lasts even beyond his 
own life. In a Reader's Digest article con- 
densed from The Christian Herald, Evan 
Hill says, "It's tempting to live in the shade 
of the trees our fathers planted — but we must 
plant our own, not only for ourselves, but 
for our sons". 



I remember sitting in my office at the 
close of my first appointment as a Salvation 
Army officer and being rather saddened at 
the thought of leaving a lovely community 
with its wonderful people. Farewell orders 
had come and I could stay no longer. But, 
in a moment of meditation, God revealed to 
me that in a sense I was not leaving that 
place. During a period of three years I had 
been privileged to present a divine message 
which had made an eternal difference in 
the lives of people. My work had an eternal 
significance because it related to eternally 
changed lives and God-directed service. When 
the significance of that revelation gripped my 
mind, I thought of the words of Scripture, 
"Whoever keeps doing the will of God will 
remain forever" (1 John 2: 17). Part of me 
was going to stay in the lives of the people of 
that community because I had been engaged 
in doing the will of God and presenting the 
message of the eternal Christ. 

Salvation Army Officership 

As a Salvation Army officer I had found 
a vocation of such worthwhile proportions 
that there was little room for boredom or 
being tired out because of a purposeless life. 
It was a work which provided opportunities 
of doing that which I really wanted to do, 
opportunities of making a contribution of 
eternal worth to the lives of people. The con- 
tinued opportunity to make this kind of a 
contribution is what still captivates me to 
Salvation Army officership as a Christian 
vocation which provides a fulfilment that I 
believe would be denied me in many other 
areas of day-to-day development. 

Other Christians may reach the same ful- 
filment through different vocational goals but 
with similar motivations of eternally signi- 
ficant service. But in order for one's vocation 
to be of eternal worth and to be properly 
called a Christian vocation, it must somehow 
be linked with the God revealed in Christ 
and His will for mankind. Only when there 
is a link with God is there a link with etern- 
ity. It is only he who "keeps doing the will 
of God" who "will remain forever" and 
surely, for the Christian "doing the will of 
God" ought to have some reference to what 
he does as a life's vocation. 

Every Christian ought to seek to make 
the nearly one hundred thousand hours of 
his working experience count for something 
eternally significant in service to God and 
man. 



"We are not saved by faith, as Is 
sometimes asserted. We are saved by 
grace, that is by God's unmerited lave 
and mercy. We receive this by aban- 
doning all trust in our own goodness, 
by recognizing that God loves us be- 
cause of who He is, not for what we 
are." — The Soldier's Armoury 
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Test of Sonship 
Ch. 3: 10-18 

TN this section, John becomes in- 
■^ tensely practical. To the Apostle 
righteousness is not some vague, 
impersonal principle, but is rather 
seen in our relationship to our fel- 
low-man. John sums it up in the 
one word LOVE (v. 10), Love is 
really a summary of the Christian 
ethic and is a sign wc have passed 
from death unto life (v. 14) . John 
goes so far as to state that not to 
love is to become a murderer. He 
no dovibt had Jesus 1 words of 
Matt. 5: 21-22 in mind when he 
wrote this passage (v. 15). Here 
he is stating the general prin- 
ciple that to take life is to forfeit 
life and that no murderer has 
eternal life abiding in him. If this 
be so, the Apostle reasons that he 
who "hateth his brother" does not 
possess eternal life either, because 
to hate is to be a murderer. Cal- 
vin once stated ; "We wish him to 
perish whom we hate". 

Throughout the passage, John 
is pleading for a closer link be- 
tween faith and works (James 
2: 26; Eph. 2: 8-10) . "As ye have 
therefore received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, so WALK ye in him" 
(Col. 2 : 6 ) . In other words, we 
are to WALK as we TALK. Let 
us keep in mind the words of 
Jesus: "Not everyone that saith 
. . . but he that doeth" (Matt. 
7: 21). Of course, John finds his 
supreme example of love in Jesus 
(v. 16). However, the self-sacri- 
fice of Jesus is not simply a revel- 
ation of love to be admired; it is 
an example to copy (v. 17). 

With Jesus, the need of man- 
kind drew him like a magnet. 
Water was unable to keep Him 
away (Matt. 14: 25). Bolted 
doors were unable to keep Him 
out (Jn. 20: 19). This is the 




In our present passage, I won- 
der if the transition from the 
plural of v. 16 ("The brethren") 
to the singular of v. 17 ("his 
brother") is not both deliberate 
and significant. John R. Stott sug- 
gests: "It is easier to be enthusi- 
astic about Humanity with a capi- 
tal 'H' than it is to love indi- 
vidual men and women, espe- 
cially those who are uninteresting, 
exasperating, depraved, or other- 
wise unattractive. Loving every- 
body in general may be an excuse 
for loving nobody in particular". 
John's own words perhaps best 
summarize this section (v. 18). 

The Condemning Heart 
Ch. 3: 19-24 

HRHIS section begins and ends 
with the phrase "hereby we 
know" (v. 19, 24), It is concern- 
ed, as is the whole Epistle, with 
the doctrine of assurance. 

No matter how firmly ground- 
ed in the faith we are, there 
comes a time in our lives when we 



Thomas a Kempis once said: 
"Man sees the deed, but God 
knows the intention". 

It has been suggested that v. 20 
is the picture of a trial with our 
heart as the accuser, ourselves as 
the defendant and God as the 
Judge. Since our heart is not in- 
fallible its condemnation may be 
unjust, thus we can appeal our 
case to God who is greater and 



Testing the Spirits 
Ch. 4: 1-6 

TX) fully appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this section, we must 
remember that John was writing 
to a world which felt the atmos- 
phere was saturated with "spirits". 
Within the church, such super- 
natural phenomena as "tongues" 
and "prophecy" were prevalent. 
There were simple souls who were 
dazzled by such manifestations. In 
this section, the apostle is plead- 
ing for discernment. Even today, 
there are many voices clamour- 
ing for our attention. Perhaps we 
need to take a fresh look at what 
John had to say. 

In this section, John sets forth 
a theological standard which 
centres in Christ. "Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is oLGod" 
(v. 2). For John, Christian belief 
could be summed up in the words 
of John 1: 14— "And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us". One aspect of the heresy 
which John was counteracting 
was "Gnosticism". A key belief 
of the gnostics was that all matter 
was evil. This would of course 



by Captain Bramwell Tillsley 
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spirit we are challenged to exhibit 
(v. 17). Perhaps the use of three 
words will help fasten the spirit 
of the passage upon our minds. 

It commences with NEED— 
"his brother have need". Our re- 
sponse should be to HEED — 
"whoso seeth". This should be 
more than a casual, passing 
glance. This spirit of "glancing" 
was exhibited by a certain priest 
in the Parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan (Luke 10: 31). The vic- 
tim is shown as "stripped — 
wounded — and half dead". Here 
certainly was need, but the priest 
did not give it a second thought. 
He failed to HEED. The logical 
response should issue in DEEDS. 



need a note of reassurance. The 
R.S.V. translates v. 20— "when- 
ever our hearts condemn us". 
This would seem to imply that it 
is not unusual for the Christian's 
serene assurance to be disturbed. 
Sometimes the accusations of our 
"heart" are true accusations and 
sometimes they are false, inspired 
by the "accuser of our brethren" 
(Rev. 12: 10). The N.E.B. trans- 
lates "heart" by the word "con- 
science" and conscience is not al- 
ways a good guide. Further, we 
may be very conscious of sin, but 
God knows the longings and 
aspirations of our hearts. He sees 
not only what we have done but 
the very motive of our heart. 



more knowledgeable. God re- 
quires but two things of us: 

(a) That we believe in the name 
of His Son Jesus Christ. 
Name of course does not 
simply mean the designation 
or name by which a person 
is called but indicates the 
whole nature and character 
of the person in question. 

(b) We must love one another 
as He gave commandment 
(John 13: 34). 

When we put these two com- 
mandments together, we can see 
that Christian assurance depends 
upon right belief and right con- 
duct combined. There is no such 
thing as a Christian theology 
without a Christian ethic and 
likewise there can be no true 
Christian ethic without a Chris- 
tian theology. To inquire into the 
relative importance of belief vs. 
behaviour, is like asking which is 
the most important wing on a 
plane. If anything happens to 
either, you are in trouble. 

In v. 24 John summarizes the 
thought he has been expounding 
in the first 3 chapters. He sug- 
gests that no one dare claim that 
he abides in Christ unless he is 
obedient to three fundamental 
principles, namely, belief in 
Christ, love for the brethren and 
the observance of moral right- 
eousness. 



mean that Jesus could never real- 
ly be our example for no longer 
could it be said, He is "touched 
with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties" (Heb. 4: 14, 15). As man, 
He understands fully man's temp- 
tations, sorrows and difficulties; as 
God He supplies superhuman 
strength and comfort. As man, 
He suffered on man's behalf; as 
God He atoned for sin. 

As great as the power of evil 
is in the world, John does not 
want to depress his readers, thus 
he adds a note of assurance in 
v. 4 — "greater is he that is in you, 
than he is in the world". 

We do have evil spirits express- 
ing themselves through human 
teachers. I again remind you 
that to have "itching ears", ever 
running after new teachers, listen- 
ing to anybody and never arriving 
at a knowledge of the truth, is 
a characteristic of the "perilous 
times" which shall come in the 
"last days" (2 Tim. 3: 1, 7; 
4: 3). The continuous obsession 
for "some new thing" is a mark 
of the Athenian, and not the 
Christian (Acts 17: 21). Jesus 
warned us to expect such a situa- 
tion (Mt. 7: 15; Mark 13: 
22,23). 

In times such as these, we must 
cling to the promise of v. 4 — 
"Greater is he that is in you, than 
he that is in the world". 
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TO DEVOTIONS 



A Master 
Question 

Posed by Commissioner C. D. Wiseman 

JF young people want a tough assignment, a job that will 
take all they have and all that God can give them, one 
that will get them thoroughly involved with human needs 
they can find this in Salvation Army officership. 

If young people want a life that provides a genuine 
sense of fulfilment, an opportunity to be themselves at 
their maximum, to have freedom to serve their day and 
age, they can find this in Salvation Army officership. 

If young people want to have a creative hand in 
shaping the future, and helping people to get the best out 
of the future, they can find this in Salvation Army officer- 
ship. 



When God used William Booth 
to launch this Movement, He 
chose to give it a broad platform 
of service. The fundamental art- 
icle in the platform is to proclaim 
the gospel, and this will never 
change. Whatever position the 
officer might occupy, this remains 



"Just a moment, Lord" 



his primary obligation. But the 
platform also includes a wide- 
ranging programme that runs all 
tile way from hospital administra- 
tion and nursing to work with al- 
coholics, drug addicts and juve- 
nile offenders. It includes coun- 
selling, helping the poor, minis- 



Your love is stern 



YOUR LOVE IS STERN, LORD, 

Steel-centred and unyielding, 

It envelops me gently but It challenges in* straltly. 

Thar* It no 10ft sentimentality about It; 

No fond blindness to faults, 

No condoning of disobedience, 

No deafness to dliloyalty 

Or minimizing of wrong-doing. 

You ara not Ilk* an indulgent fathor who toys; 
"Never mind what the children do, 
Ai long as they enjoy themselves." 

Your purpose Ii not my •n|oym*nt 
But my development; 
My development In Christian character. 

You jet tests ancf talks to be performed, 

You discipline, and demand result*. 
You pull, push and prick 
Until I fain would cry Oufi 
"Enough. Leave me." 

But You won't leave me, will You, Mailer? 

Even when I am most rebellious, 

When I writhe and squirm, 

When I protest most loudly, 
For It Is then that I most need You, Lord, 

Your love Is slern, Master, 

But I would not have ft otherwise. 
You have set Yourself a hard task, 
Trying to make a sinner Into a saint. 

FLORA LAR5SON 
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The Territorial Commander at bis dak. 



tries in remote places as well as 
urban areas, overseas service and 
so on. It is a flexible programme, 
sensitive to social change. It is a 
Christ-centred programme for the 
gospel is at its heart; love is its 
compulsion and the Holy Spirit 
its dynamic. 

These are some of the exciting 
possibilities that open before 
young Salvationists who move 
into the adventurous way of offi- 
cership today. 

Now let us look at what they 
are expected to bring to this voca- 
tion. First of all, we should recog- 
nize from the outset that the can- 
didate's principal asset is personal 
religion. By the side of this, spe- 
cialized skill, advanced education, 
and extraordinary gifts are ancil- 
laries, though no one would mini- 
mise their importance, for com- 
petency is essential in our com- 
plex society. Personal religion, 
arising out of a daily walk with 
the Lord, is a basic requisite. 

Then there is the consciousness 
of a commanding challenge from 
Christ to give one's life to this 
work. Some people refer to this as 
the Call. The challenge comes in 
various ways. Often it emerges 
as a growing conviction that ulti- 
mately demands a positive re- 
sponse. For others it arises out of 
the needs of the world. Yet again, 
some became aware of it through 
Bible study or prayer, or the word 
of a Christian friend, or a book 
or article like this one. The Holy 
Spirit is not stereotyped in the 
way He approaches the human 
soul. 



A young fellow (with his 
B.Sc), recently converted, dis- 
cussed liis future with an older 
Christian friend. This friend 
asked him one master question: 
Do you believe that it is the duty 
of every committed Christian to 
place his life at the full disposal 
of God before he takes his skills 
to the market? The young man 
thought for a moment, then signi- 
fied his complete agreement. He 
was recently commissioned from 
the International Training Col- 
lege. 

Surely every young Salvationist 
should ask this master question 
before settling on a career. Young 
married couples should ask the 
same question before getting too 
deeply involved in other commit- 
ments. If God's reply is in the 
affirmative, only one proper 
course of action remains: to obey, 
to commit oneself totally and un- 
reservedly, whatever the price. 
Face it, and make an honest an- 
swer to God. 



Stronger Men 

O do not pray for easy lives. Pray 
to be stronger men! Do no pray 
for tasks equal to your powers. 
Pray for powers equal to your 
tasks! Then the doing of your 
work shall be no miracle. But you 
shall be the miracle. Every day 
you shall wonder yourself at the 
richness of life that has come in 
you by the grace of God. 

— Phillips Broolu 



SUBJECT: Young people whose natural rebellion threatens to 
become destructive. 

PRAYER: We thank Thee, Heavenly Father, for courageous young people 
whose Innate honesty forbids them to accept blindly what they cannot yel 
claim as their own experience. May they be further blessed with steady, 
clear thinking, intelligently refusing to cast away any good thing until they 
have found within Thy truth a purpose and a path. 
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Canadian Staff Band 



A FTER a break of fifty-five years, the Canadian Territory Is 
-"■ to have its own Staff Band. This, the Territorial Commander 
announces, he has decided after consultation with territorial 
leaders and an advisory panel consisting of two divisional 
commanders, two corps officers and four bandmasters, 

The purpose of the Canadian Staff Band will be to set 
standards of evangelism, musicianship and deportment and to 
encourage bandsmen in the territory. It will be composed of 
T.H.Q. officers and employees and bandsmen from the Metro, 
Southern and Mid-Ontario Divisions. They will be appointed 
by the Territorial Commander and will be under the direction 
of Major Norman Bearcroft. 
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KINGSTON RALLIES 

Led by ihe Territorial Commander 



YlfHEN' the Territorial Comman- 
"» der (Commissioner C. D, 
Wiseman) and Mrs, Wiseman 
visited Kingston, Ont. (Major 
and Mrs. Carl Bowes), they were 
accompanied by the Divisional 
Commander (Lieut-Colonel Wil- 
fred Hawkes) and Mrs. Hawkes. 
On the Saturday evening, a 
supper was held with some mem- 
bers of the local advisory board 
and senior census board when the 
Commissioner spoke of the value 
and vision of the advisory boards 
in many parts of the world. An 

Missionary News 

AT a recent meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Missionary Fellowship, 
held at Toronto's Earlscourt 
Corps, Salvationists and friends 
gathered to say "welcome home" 
to Captain Rose ter Telgte, cur- 
rently on homeland furlough 
from Paraguay, and to hear first- 
hand accounts of the experiences 
of the Canadian Youth Service 
Corps delegates, who (said Lieut- 
Colonel Leonard Evenden (R), 
"formed a bridge connecting 
young people in Canada with the 
world". 

Major Joe Craig, chairman of 
the Canadian Missionary Fellow- 
ship, conducted the opening exer- 
cises, with Brigadier Dorothy 
Thompson and Majors Beryl Har- 
ris and Etta Pike also participat- 
ing. 

Education Convention 

npHE annual Christian Education 
X Convention, sponsored by the 
Ontario Sunday School Associa- 
tion, took place in Ottawa re- 
cently. Over 850 delegates gath- 
ered from all parts of Ontario 
and Quebec, The Salvation Army 
having the fourth largest registra- 
tion at the conference. 

Following the convention 
theme "Impact Through Train- 
ing", 120 workshops covered a 
wide range of topics, while col- 
ourful exhibits displayed the lat- 
est teaching aids and techniques. 

Dr. Clate Risley of Chicago, 
widely known Sunday school pro- 
moter, served as the convention 
co-ordinator. Major Joe Craig, 
Territorial Youth Secretary, con- 
ducted one of the evening rallies, 
while other Army personnel took 
charge of workshops, some of 
which took place in the Gladstone 

Avenue hall. 



evangelistic rally was held that 
evening and the Sunday morning 
meeting was broadcast 

A soldiers' rally was held in 
the afternoon where the Commis- 
sioner reminded the soldiers and 
adherents of the corps of their 
obligation to God and The Salva- 
tion Army. Mrs. Wiseman told of 
two dramatic surrenders to God. 
One brother was so impressed 
with his special Soldier's Pass 
that he travelled one hundred and 
fifty miles to attend the meeting. 

After a march and open-air 
meeting, the indoor salvation 
meeting was held when Mrs. 
Wiseman brought the message 
and some people knelt at the 
Mercy Seat. Mrs. G. Holmes 
(Earlscourt) was the guest soloist. 



Burin Campaigns 

MAKING his initial appearance 
as Provincial Commander, 
Lieut-Colonel Arthur Pitcher, 
with Mrs. Pitcher, visited five 
corps on the Burin Peninsula: 
Garnish, Creston, Fortune, Burin 
and Grand Bank. 

Officers' councils were held at 
Burin and in the public meetings, 
there were seekers at the Mercy 
Seat. The provincial leaders were 
supported by the Provincial Sec- 
retary (Brigadier Abram Pritch- 
ett) and Mrs, Pritchett 

Power through Prayer 
in New Brunswick 

A well attended half-night of 
prayer was the start of an 
eight-day campaign in Frederic- 
ton, N.B. (Captain and Mrs. Bruce 
Harcourt) with Major and Mrs. 
George Clarke and Jane. Preced- 
ing the campaign, cottage prayer 
meetings, noon-hour prayer meet- 
ings and an early morning prayer 
breakfast with the local Chris- 
tian Business Men were held. 
Throughout the campaign, many 
people knelt in rededication of 
their lives and six people accept- 
ed Christ as Saviour. 

It was a busy schedule for the 
Clarke family as they moved 
about the area. A large open-air 
meeting was held on the city hall 
steps, and visits were made to the 
jail, central reformatory and York 
Manor Home for the Aged. 

Local talent was used in the 
meetings, including the Frederic- 
ton Secrets and the Fredericton 
Spivey Sisters. 




The Rev. S. E. Cox, 
the noted songwriter. 

Singing Crusader 

<<QING unto the Lord a new 
>3 song" was the experience of 
those who attended the eight day 
spiritual crusade at Gait, Ont., 
(Major and Mrs. Ivan McNeilly) 
for the special guest was the Rev- 
erend Sidney E. Cox of Detroit. 
He introduced new songs and 
choruses throughout the crusade 
but the main feature was his 
messages. The Mercy Seat was 
lined with seekers on more than 
one occasion and many decisions 
were recorded, both new converts 
and rededication of God's people. 
A half-hour Bible study class 
was held each noon hour. Many 
neighbouring corps assisted mu- 
sically. Groups from Woodstock, 
Guelph (King's Trio), Brantford 
and Kitchener also participated. 



— Scriptural L^roAdword f-^uzzle — 



icripiura 

Where a dash ii printed, the missing word it the required 
solution, Biblical references are given, to be used If needed. 

3. The Psalmist said these 
of the Lord were right 
18) 

4. God is not this of con- 
fusion (6) 

5. "Unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek 
also the other" (5) 

6. Artist get Into fireplace! 
(5) 

7. Cyrus gave one to bring 
cedar trees from Lebanon 
to the sea of Joppa (5) 

12. Isaiah spoke of the suck- 
ing child playing upon 
the hole of this (3) 

1 3. The red dragon, seen in 
John's vision, had this 
number of horns (3| 

14. In his old age Asa was 
this in his feet (8) 

15. Moses was reared by 
pharaoh's (8) 

19. "Ye may be perfect and 

, wanting nothing" 

(6) 

20. "He of whom these 
things are spoken por- 
ta ineth ta another " 

(5) 

21. Sharon was to be a fold 
of flocks and the valley 
of this a place for the 
herds to lie down In (5) 

22. Our Lord asked the blind 
man, after healing, If he 
saw this (5) 



ACROSS 

1. " : ye God in the 

congregations" cried the 
Psalmist (5) 

8. Bearer of grief or pain 
18) 

9. Wife whose name was 
changed (5) 

10. The Jews sought to this 
the people regarding 
Jesus's name (8) 

11. The Psalmist said God 
had gone up with one 
15) 

12. Gold, silver and stone is 
graven by this qnd 
man's device (3) 

16. Vegetables or colours |6) 

17. Famous Tishbite [6) 

18. The Psalmist said his 
tangue was the one of a 
ready writer (3) 

23- John the Baptist started 
preaching In the fifteenth 
year of this of Tiberius 
15) 

Ron's cute — that tellsl 
(?) 
"The tongue of the wise 

knowledge aright" 

15) 

26. Esau ond Jacob were 
famous ones (8) 

27. "They may the 

doctrine of God our Sav- 
iour In all things" |5) 

DOWN 

2. John the Baptist wore 
such a girdle (6) 



REFERENCES ACROSS: 1. Ps. 68. 9. Gen. 17. 10. Acts 4. 11. 
Ps. 47. 12. Acts 17. 17. I Kings 17. 18. Ps. 45. 23. Luke 3. 
25. Pro. 15. 27. Titus 2. DOWN: 2 Matt. 3. 3. Ps. 19. 4. 
1. Cor. 14, 5. Luke 6. 7. Ezra 3. 12 Is. 11. 13 Rev. 12. 
14. 1 Kings 15. 15. Acts 7. 19. Jas. 1. 20. Heb. 7. 21. Is. 
65. 22. Mark 8. 
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SOLUTION TO THIS WEEK'S PUZZLE 

UHono zz 
•aoHDV 'iz *3aiai 'oz '3aiiN3 '6i •agmanva *si 'Ci3sva 
-sia >i - N3i "ei 'dsv zi MNVao 'l '3ivao 9 'a3ddO 
•s 'aoHinv v •saimvis 'e -Naamvai z 'naaoo - Naoav 
/z "sasmoag 9z 'Hiasn sz •siNncoaa >z 'NOiaa *ez 
•N3d '8i 'Hvrna */l "SN3aao *9i 'lav 'zi 'ino-HS 'u 
•N3iv3am 'oi 'ivavs "6 'aaaaddns 'b 'ssaia - i 'ssomdv 
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The War Cry 



11a-"F0R TEMPER, THERE'S 
NO BETTER CURE" 



Angry words are lightly spoken, 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly 
stirred; 

Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 

T CALL them Brother and Sister 

Little because the name is as 
suitable to him as it is unsuitable 
to her. There was such an in- 
equality between them; she was 
as if she had taken to herself the 
entire direction and dominance 
of their affairs, while he was so 
thoroughly to be the lesser part- 
ner. 

From what we knew and heard, 
Mrs. Little was a good woman— 
at least she was always so regard- 
ed among us. She made no great 
religious profession; she would 
have said that "she paid twenty 
shillings to the pound" and be- 
lieved in "doing as she would be 
done by". She prided herself on 
her readiness to allow Joseph to 
join the Army. 

She was scarcely aware that 
what had drawn her husband to 
the Army was the warmth of 
fellowship which was offered 
him; she was fully aware, how- 
ever, that she received a certain 
amount of deference "down at 
the hall" and that suited her. 

Her husband's association with 
The Salvation Army, however, 
had done her an ill turn (or good, 
according to the view one takes) 
in that his free-and-easy com- 
radeship with his fellow-soldiers 
had awakened within him a de- 
sire to stand on his own feet and 
to be, so to speak, the captain of 
his fate. He was a stickler for the 
truth, but it irked him to have to 
excuse his non-attendance at a 
meeting by saying "the wife 
thought I'd better not come out". 

He learned that other men were 
not in the habit of being dictated 
to by their wives in the matter 
of "wherewithal they should be 
clothed"; whether they should or 
should not wear this or that pair 
of boots, or whether they should 
or should not go to knee-drill or 
the open-air meeting. He began to 
give serious consideration to his 
place as the junior partner in the 
marital team. He was no longer 
the docile husband he had been, 
and Margaret, his wife, was not 
long in discovering the new state 
of affairs. It led to some bicker- 
ing, greatly at variance with their 
Salvationist profession, and more 
than once he totally disregarded 
an ultimatum — especially when it 
was such as, "I've put your guern- 
sey away, it don't agree with your 
temper tonight". 

Very fortunately these altered 
circumstances were not allowed to 
show themselves out of the house 
or with any other than them- 
selves. Joseph's affectionate re- 
spect for her, and her pride of 
control, were restraining influ- 
ences, though occasionally the re- 
straint wore very thin. 



Now a certain Friday night 
comes into our story. If there was 
one meeting in the week which 
Joseph would not mia, it was the 
Friday night holiness meeting - 
just as Margaret would under no 
circumstances allow the Monday 
afternoon meeting for women 
only to pass unattended. Joseph 
loved the intimacy of those Fri- 
day evening meetings; the seats 
arranged around the Holiness 
Table in a comfortable square, 
the officer's disquisitions on the 
delights of the Higher Life, and 
the personal testimonies to the 
possession of the "Blessing". 

On this particular Friday eve- 
ning, however, Joseph was in no 
mood to be thinking about the 
Higher Life; married life was his 
problem. An attempt at exercising 
his much-desired domestic su- 
premacy had brought him to the 
meeting in a decidedly introspec- 
tive mood. He had no intention 
of giving up that struggle, but the 
question was: was he going about 
it in the right way? Was he not 
in danger of spoiling his own ex- 
perience and of doing the same 
for Margaret? Was not his temper 
getting the better of him? Tins 
self-assertion might not be the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom. To cure 
Margaret's domineering ways by 
falling into bad habits of his own 
was surely not the will of God for 
either of them. 

The testimonies of his comrades 
fell on deaf ears so far as he was 
concerned; another Voice was 
speaking louder than they. It re- 




-y / 



Mrs. Little looked up from her knitting on her husband's entrance and greeted 
him with: "Well, has getting rid of your bad temper made you all thb late?" 



"I'm saying nothing at all 
about that, my love, that's, your 
affair; it's my temper I'm con- 
cerned about — God help me!" 

If Joseph had struck her with 
the poker she couldn't have been 
more surprised. She tried to 
hide her confusion by straighten- 
ing the table-cloth, and in doing 
so pulled over the cocoa-jug. 

"Oh don't talk so daft! See 
what you've made me do with 
your 'God help me's!' You'll be 
using swear words next." 

All at once she became as nerv- 
ous as a kitten; something must 
be done, and that at once, or else 
she would be losing the upper 
hand forever. 

She resorted to strategy. "I'm 



The Old Corps 



by EDWARD H. JOY 



suited in his rising from his seat 
and making his way to the Table, 
much to the surprise of his com- 
rades. 

But on his way home Joseph 
had a problem. He was in grave 
danger of losing some of the glory 
that had enveloped him at the 
Table but he continued to seek 
for guidance as to how he should 
deal with the attack which surely 
awaited him within doors. One 
thing: he was at least twenty min- 
utes past his usual time, and that 
would need some explanation. 

Mrs. Little looked up from her 
knitting on her husband's en- 
trance and greeted him with: 
"Well, has getting rid of your bad 
temper made you all this late? 
What about spoiling the supper?" 

"Sorry, my dear, for being late, 
but my temper may have some- 
thing to do with it. 

"Don't stand there talking so 
daft. I know what you want to 
say — it's my temper that wants 
curing." 



not feeling well, sitting up here 
waiting for you all by myself. I'm 
off to my bed. Get on with your 
supper, and don't make a noise 
coming up." 

Joseph nearly fell into the trap 
but he just didn't, that's all. He 
had got under her defences; it 
would be as well to give her time 
to reconsider her position. 

As the days passed, Joseph's 
continued conciliatory attitude 
deepened his wife's mystification. 
Her irritating remarks were met 
with silence, though when he was 
most insistent on having his own 
way he tried to balance it by some 
extra attention at the first oppor- 
tunity. Margaret pondered over 
this sudden turn of events, but 
with the perverseness of her na- 
ture failed to see the measure of 
her own wrong. It was Joseph 
who was at fault, not she. 

"I can't stand it any longer," 
she said to herself on another Fri- 
day evening, when Joseph's quiet 
insistence on going to the holiness 



meeting had left her especially 
riled. "He's sickening for some- 
thing; he's never been like this 
before; but if I only made a sug- 
gestion of getting the doctor he'd 
just grin at me. He's working me 
up to be real mad with him. I'll 
have to be talking to some one 
about him, or else 1 shall be hit- 
ting him." 

The more she thought and 
worried, the more she deplored 
her loneliness, though she had 
only herself to blame for it — she 
would have died before consult- 
ing her neighbours, At last the 
great resolve came; she would 
consult the Captain — he wouldn't 
tell on her. She didn't think too 
much of him, and less of his wife, 
but he should be able to advise 
her. She would take them some 
of her recently-made marmalade 
as an excuse for calling. 

Coming to this decision she 
made her way up to the quarters 
■ — Saturday morning though it 
was — and, having handed in the 
marmalade and been compli- 
mented by Mrs. Captain on its 
colour and consistency, she intro- 
duced the subject which was so 
much on her mind. 

"Captain," she said (the wife 
having gone out of the room 
with the excuse that "she must 
see to the children's dinner"); 
"Captain, the marmalade was 
only an excuse. I've really come 
to see you about my husband. I'm 
really worried about him. He's 
been acting so strangely of late. 
You don't know it, but since he's 
been coming to the Army he's 
developed such a nasty habit of 
always wanting his own way; 
though goodness knows, I'm one 
of the most submissive of women. 
He's making the home unbear- 
able. He doesn't give me a chance 
to finish anything I want to say 
to him; he starts quoting Scrip- 
ture or singing, I feel sometimes 
as if I could throw the furniture 
at him. Do you think he's going 
silly? Ought I to get a doctor to 
him?" 

(To be continued) 
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The purpose of 
Army Buildings 

IN September an account was published in The War 
Cry of the first phase of the transfer of the old 
Barton Street (Hamilton) Corps to the adjacent, 
rapidly-growing town of Burlington, The second phase 
of this development of Army work in the community 
was reached when the Territorial Comander (Commis- 
sioner C. D. Wiseman) opened the new hall at Burling- 
ton (Captain and Mrs. Wm. Merritt). Before the open- 



-f.t. PEOP: 




The Territorial Commander unveils a plaque at the opening of Burlington's hall. Mrs, Wiseman 
stands behind him. Colonel Carl Hiltz is between Captain and Mrs. Wm. Merritt. 



ing ceremony, Commissioner 
Wiseman, in the presence of local 
dignitaries, unveiled a plaque in 
the main lobby. 

The Commissioner told a large 
congregation: "This building is 
here to help meet the needs of 
the people. A Salvation Army hall 
is a place where people are re- 
plenished spiritually and from, 
which they go into the world to 
serve people. We hope that from 
here people will catch a vision of 
what it means to be a Christian 
in today's society. If this corps 
becomes an introverted Christian 
community, it will not have 
served its purpose." Mrs. Wise- 
man led in a prayer of dedication. 

Greetings were expressed by 
Mayor G. Harrington, of Burling- 
ton, and the Reverend G. Morton, 
president of the local ministerial 
association. The Divisional Com- 
mander (Lieut-Colonel Arthur 
Moulton) led the meeting which 
was followed by a civic reception. 

A musical salute was presented 



on Saturday evening by the Dan- 
forth (Toronto) Songsters and 
Brantford Citadel Band with the 
Commissioner presiding. A fea- 
ture of the Sunday gatherings, 
led by Commissioner and Mrs. 
Wiseman, was the swearing-in of 
five senior soldiers and the wel- 
coming of adherents to the corps. 
A week of special events fol- 
lowed the opening weekend meet- 
ings and capacity crowds enjoyed 
the varied programmes. 



extensions at Campbellton 




1T/TTH the opening of the new 
™ young people's hall, and the 
swearing-in of junior and senior 
soldiers, the seventy-third anni- 
versary weekend at Campbell- 
ton, Nfld. (Captain and Mrs. Gar- 
land Skeard), was eventful. The 
meetings were led by Major and 
Mrs. Clarence Thompson of St. 
John's Citadel. 

Sunday afternoon, a 
praise meeting was 
held after the official 
opening of the new 
young people's hall 
and twelve junior sol- 



Captain Garland Skeard 
presents plaque to C.S.-M. 
Herbert Rideout recog- 
nizing 45 years' service 
at Campbellton. Mrs. 
Skeard and Major and 
Mrs. Clarence Thompson 
axe at the rear. 



"Undaunted" cadets welcomed in Newfoundland 



nrTHE Army cannot progress, or 
■*- even survive without rein- 
forcements to its officer ranks, 
hence the importance of securing 
candidates of ability and promise. 
When they come in response to 
the call of God, there is cause for 
the rejoicing which filled the St 
John's Citadel hall with warmth 
and fervour as the new session 
of cadets in Newfoundland arriv- 
ed and were publicly welcomed. 
Filing down the aisle to the mar- 
tial music of the Citadel Band 
these fourteen young men and 
women seemed inspired by the 
colours at their head, the "Un- 
daunted" flag. When they raised 
their voices in the sessional song, 
the spirit of youthful dedication 
was unmistakeable. 



In the crowd which greeted 
them enthusiastically were rela- 
tives who had gathered for the 
significant occasion, and other 
well-wishers from various com- 
munities. One of the cadets hails 
from Griquet (near the northern 
tip of the Island), one from the 
mining town of Buchans, while 
Bishop's Falls has the distinction 
of sending three cadets into train- 
ing. Major Albert Browning (the 
Provincial Youth Secretary) pre- 
sented them as products of the 
youth work of the province, and 
mentioned too, that in addition to 
the cadets present, four New- 
foundlanders were training in To- 
ronto. 

After the sessional roll call by 
the Chief Side Officers (Captains 
Barbara Voysey and Stanley An- 



thony) the Provincial Secretary 
(Brigadier A b r a m Pritchett) , 
read the Scripture portion. 

The Training Principal (Major 
Edward Read), commented on 
the contribution made by the 
St. John's College through its 
history, and sincere personal tes- 
timony was given by Cadet Mrs. 
Cooper, "Evangelist" and Cadet 
Robert Deering, "Undaunted". The 
meeting was led by the Provin- 
cial Commander (Lieut-Colonel 
Arthur Pitcher). Prayer was 
offered by Mrs. Lieut-Colonel 
Pitcher, and by Colonel George 
Higgins. 

Music was supplied by the St. 
John's Citadel Band and Song- 
sters, the united cadets, Songster 
Mrs. Marcello Osmond and Broth- 
er Eric Abbott. 




Cadets of the "Undaunted" Session now in training at St. John's, Newfoundland. 
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diers were enrolled. Corps Cadet 
Barbara Hill received her gradu- 
ation certificate and pin. The 
hall was filled to capacity for 
the salvation meeting in which 
twelve senior soldiers were 
sworn-in. Corps Sergeant-Major 
Herbert Rideout was presented 
with a plaque in recognition of 
his forty-five years of service in 
that position and received his re- 
tirement certificate. 

The new Corps Sergeant-Major, 
William Decker, then received his 
commission. 

A number of people knelt at 
the Mercy Seat in dedication at 
the conclusion of the meeting, 

A film "God's Soldier" and an 
anniversary banquet were other 
features of this weekend. 




Captain Woodrow Hale receives new 
collection plates from Mr. and Mrs. 
Herb Busenius on their farewell from 
Edmonton Southside. C.S.-M. Babcock 
is also seen. 



• rally day 
at Lindsay 

UNDER the leadership of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Lloyd Eason, 
rally day was held recently at 
Lindsay, Ont. (Captain and Mrs. 
Sidney Brace). In the afternoon, 
the young people's workers par- 
ticipated in an open-air meeting 
conducted by the Young People's 
Sergeant-Major, Richard Cooper, 
in a local park and were able to 
reach a number of people. After 
the salvation meeting, Captain 
Eason showed slides during a 
social hour. 

Saturday evening, the film 
"Live a Little" was presented and 
the young people participated in 
a lively discussion which fol- 
lowed. 

Recently the young people's 
workers took part in a survey to 
contact children without a church 
affiliation and as a result, some 
new children have been attend- 
ing Sunday school. 

The War Cry 
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Maritimes Congress 

conducted by the Field Secretary 
two divisions unite for meetings 



SALVATIONISTS from the 
^ three Maritime Provinces con- 
verged on Saint John, N.B., for 
the Maritimes Congress which 
was conducted by the Field Sec- 
retary (Colonel Leslie Pindred) 
and Mrs. Pindred, 

The weekend began with a din- 
ner for officers, over which Briga- 
dier James Sloan presided. After- 
wards he called on Brigadier 
Leonard Knight, Divisional Com- 
mander for Nova Scotia, and Mrs. 
Major Robert McKerracher of 
New Brunswick to greet the con- 
gress leaders. 

On Friday evening, Saint John 
Central Corps hall was filled to 
capacity for a public meeting, 
which was followed by a half- 
night of prayer. Mrs. Captain 



Ronald Bowles of Whitney Pier 
and Captain Donald Bursey of 
Woodstock welcomed the leaders 
and delegates to the congress. The 
Saint John Central Band pro- 
vided music. 

On Saturday afternoon a meet- 
ing for women was held at Saint 
John Central, with Mrs. Colonel 
Pindred as the guest speaker. The 
men participated in two open-air 
meetings in the central area of 
the city, three seekers being re- 
corded. Later a league of mercy 
dinner was held for workers from 
the three provinces. Commissions 
were presented to the League of 
Mercy Secretaries for Saint John 
and Halifax. 

The musical festival on Satur- 
day evening in the Saint John 



Colonel Pindred discusses the congress musical programme with (left) the 

Divisional Commanders — Brigadier J. R. Sloan (New Brunswick and P.EX) 

and Brigadier Len Knight (Nova Scotia) and (right) Bandmaster Douglas 

Field and Songster Leader Aubrey Millwaxd of Halifax CitadeL 




• graduation ceremonies 
at Windsor Grace Hospital 



rE colourful and impressive 
Grace Hospital graduation 
ceremonies were conducted at 
Windsor, Ont, by the Field 
Secretary (Colonel Leslie Pin- 
dred). A capacity audience at the 
beautiful Cleary Auditorium re- 
ceived the thirty-six graduates 
warmly as they proceeded down 
the long aisle to the flower-be- 
decked stage in step with the 
strains of the ever popular "Mon- 
treal Citadel" march, played by 
the Windsor Citadel Band. 

This year's class marks an im- 
portant milestone in the history 
of the Grace Hospital School of 
Nursing. The nurses of this group 
are the last students to graduate 
in the hospital's three-year nurs- 
ing course. In 1967, the first two- 
year nursing course in Windsor 
was approved for Grace Hospital, 
followed by a third year of nurs- 
ing internship. This two-plus-one 
course was instituted to get more 
nurses into practice sooner. 

Special guests at the cere- 
monies included Canon J. G. 
Lethbridge, Brigadier Theodore 
Dyck and the Divisional Com- 
mander (Lieut.-Colonel J. Doug- 
las Sharp). His Worship Mayor 
J. Wheelton spoke of the work of 
Grace Hospital and extended his 



personal well-wishes to the 
graduates. Mrs. A. Kearns led the 
graduates in the recital of the 
Florence Nightingale Pledge. 

Awards were presented to Miss 
Dalrymple (proficiency) by Mrs. 
W. D. Kelly and Miss Shortt 
(theory) by Mrs. J. E. Prince. 
Miss Routly gave the valedic- 
torian address. After presentation 
by Mrs. S. Badale, the graduates 
received their diplomas from Dr. 
M Sacharoff and school pins 
from Mrs. S. Gault and Mrs. E. 
Sinclair. 

Sunday morning the graduates, 
led by the hospital administrator 
(Brigadier Gladys McGregor), 
formed an impressive procession 
along University Avenue to 
Windsor Citadel for a meeting 
conducted by Colonel Pindred. 
Participants included Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Sharp, Brigadier Dyck and 
Major Robert Marks, During the 
service the graduating class sang 
"Hymn of Consecration". 

A second procession from the 
hospital to All Saints Anglican 
Church for baccalaureate services 
took place in the evening. 

— F.W.H. 

This year's graduating class at the 
Grace Hospital, Windsor. 



Colonel I^slic Pindred 
signs the guest book at 
the City Hall, Saint John, 
N.B. Mayor J. A. Mac- 
Dougall and Mrs. Colonel 
Pindred look on. 



High Schixil carried a 
variety of items: Hali- 
fax Citadel Band con- 
tributed a march, an 
air varie, a trombone 
trio and a selection; 
the Halifax Citadel 
Songsters sang four pieces; a spe- 
cial part of the programme was 
given to the Gospelaires—a group 
of Christian business men, well 
known singers in the Maritimes. 
Others who participated were 
David Snow (North Sydney), a 
combo group from Halifax North 
Corps and the Clarke Crusade 
Team. 

There were many seekers in 
Sunday's meetings. Publicly pre- 
senting themselves and their 
needs to God were seventy-four 
people, both young and old, rep- 
resenting many corps and towns; 
after the close of the Sunday 
evening meeting a group of ten 
or twelve from one little corps 
came in a body to the Mercy 
Seat. To the Salvationists who 
had been in prayer for these 
meetings, many of them for 
weeks before, and numerous 
others who had joined in the 
half-night of prayer and the 
prayer period on Sunday, it was 
indeed God's answer in Power. 

The holiness meeting followed 
a march of witness. During this 
gathering Mrs. Colonel Pindred 
read from the Scriptures, and 
Moncton Songsters and Halifax 
Citadel Band and male chorus 
gave musical support The Bible 
message by Colonel Pindred il- 
luminated various facets of the 
spiritual life, and was used of 
God to challenge, convince and 
convict 

The afternoon meeting was 
given over to praise and music, 
with the Halifax Citadel Band 
and Songsters playing a promin- 
ent part. Up-to-date testimonies 
were given by Envoy G. MacKen- 




zie of Charlottetown and Band- 
master Douglas Field of Halifax 
Citadel. Others participating 
were David Snow, the Halifax 
North Combo and the New Glas- 
gow Band. 

The evening meeting featured 
a variety of good music, with 
Frederic ton Citadel Songsters and 
Halifax Citadel Band and Song- 
sters taking part. The Colonel's 
message was followed by a well 
fought prayer meeting with the 
Mercy Seat being lined again and 
again, 

• former corps 
officer returns 

fpHE Field Secretary (Colonel 
J- Leslie Pindred), accompanied 
by the Divisional Commander 
(Lieut-Colonel Charles Sim) and 
Mrs. Sim, visited New Liskeard, 
Ont. (Captain and Mrs, Wallis 
Stainton) recently. A soldiers' 
supper was held prior to the 
public meeting. Greetings were 
brought from the Ministerial As- 
sociation and Home League Secre- 
tary Edra Pringle who made men- 
tion of the fact that Colonel Pin- 
dred had been stationed at the 
corps thirty-two years ago. Dur- 
ing the meeting, the Field Secre- 
tary dedicated the infant daugh- 
ter of the corps officers. 

During the past weeks, a num- 
ber of people have knelt at the 
Mercy Seat in repentance and 
dedication including two young 
people who offered themselves for 
offtcership. 
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•notes 



MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 



"WJOULD you say something 
about open-air work? 

Frankly, I find open-air work 
very difficult. To perfonn in the 
open-air it has to be very well 
presented. To start with, you need 
a very adequate P.A. system. We 
have played a lot on the steps of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and this lias 
been tremendously successful. But 
for one reason and for one reason 
only: We have had a professional 
sound firm — at a cost — to present 
our sound. We have had massive 
speakers that cope with football 
pitches and, believe me, in a set- 
ting like that you need them. 

Having had experience only 
with the Joystrings, I don't know 
how open-air activity in any other 
sphere goes. If the Joystrings 
pitch camp in any ordinary street 
then there's a traffic jam and the 
police have to be brought in, so 
we have not usually played out- 
of-doors, except at well presented 
occasions in bandstands. 

We always insist that if it rains 
we can't take out the equipment, 
because our equipment, on per- 
manent loan to us, is very, very 
expensive, and one cannot play 
about with electrical equipment 
in wet weather. There are dan- 
gers in plugging in electrical 
equipment where there is water. 

St. Paul's Cathedral 

But the St. Paul's Cathedral 
events have been spectacularly 
successful. We have played some- 
times to thousands, whereas I 
have seen other people on the 
steps of St. Paul's with just a few 
hundred people around. Fortun- 
ately for us it has usually been 
very good weather, and one just 
has to be prepared to play for 
half-an-hour or so while the 
crowd builds up, and then really 
give it to them for an hour, and 
know when to stop and then to 

go- 
There are problems, of course, 
with the Noise Abatement Act. 
People can complain and there 
should always be great discretion 
used with loud-speaker equip- 
ment in the open air. One doesn't 
want to become a public nuis- 
ance; it would not further our 
cause at all. 

Would you please sketch your 
work overseas and the various 
reactions of the various countries? 

We have had a lovely time 
overseas — very, very hard work. 
Naturally, people want to get the 
maximum amount of work out of 
us and we have always had far 
too many engagements on over- 
seas campaigns and have come 
home exhausted and almost on 
our knees. 

Page Ten 




Nevertheless, our memories of 
overseas work are very happy. 
The very best place where the 
Joystrings have been accepted, 
including die British Isles, is the 
city of Paris. We have never had 
reactions so good as we have had 
there, never had audiences so en- 
thusiastic, such complete and 
wholehearted and utter accept- 
ance. 

Paris has been our place. Our 
last tour, including some of the 
other large cities of France, was 
a spectacular success on any level. 
Whenever we've gone overseas 



thing spent on that tour and the 
preparations made. 

This is true also of France. The 
Salvation Army rarely gets any 
space on the radio or TV in 
France; in fact on one occasion 
the France Territory were pre- 
pared to fly us over just to do a 
television programme — just two 
songs on a programme because 
of the chance to do it! This is 
tremendous! When going overseas 
we have always tried to learn 
some songs in the national lan- 
guage. With this, of course, we're 
away and home before we start 
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Captain Joy Webb concludes 
her interesting series of 
articles on the group evan- ■ 
gelism accomplished by the 
Joystrings. 
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we've received maximum cover- 
age in the press, radio and TV, 
films, records and in all kinds of 
ways. 

When thinking of overseas 
touring one should never under- 
estimate the good that it does for 
the local people. The Joystrings, 
for instance, were the first Salva- 
tionists to appear on the TV in 
Belgium. Belgian Salvationists 
would have done almost anything 
for us. The thrill experienced by 
those Salvationists moved me 
utterly and I shall never forget 
it — ever! It was a great compen- 
sation for all the hard work; it 
was a great justification for any- 



However imperfectly we do it — 
and we tried to do it well — it 
seems to have some kind of 
charm. It shows that you have 
entered into the need to commu- 
nicate in their language. 

Can you put your finger on the 
reason for the spiritual impact? 

It has been literally possible at 
times to feel the Holy Spirit push- 
ing us into some particular kind 
of expression. We are five indi- 
viduals, we are five personalities, 
and at times, of course, we have 
not been as united as we would 
have liked, but the minute we got 
out on to the stage we worked as 
a unit. From time to time we have 



had sessions together discussing 
our approach, and we have some- 
times reproached ourselves for not 
caring enough, or trying hard 
enough, or not being sufficiently 
creative in it. Then we have re- 
hashed the whole thing and tried 
again. It has been trial and error 
all the way along. 

We have never — this is import- 
ant — we have never been satisfied 
— ever! Yet there have been meet- 
ings which have been a absolute 
disaster from our technical and 
professional standpoint, meetings 
in which we have felt helpless, but 
we have sometimes felt that meet- 
ing taken out of our hands. A 
meeting in Exeter was an abso- 
lute disaster from the standpoint 
of efficiency. All our equipment 
seemed to go wrong; we couldn't 
do anything right, yet when we 
went into the epilogue it was a 
powerful meeting and there were 
twenty-five young people at the 
Mercy Seat. 

We have always known that 
what we were doing was much 
bigger than ourselves. The whole 
thing was growing; it had to 
evolve and be given room to shape 
and move in direction that God 
wanted. 

Pre-evangelism 

Also, we have never felt that 
we have had to accomplish the 
whole job of converting a person. 
We have been conscious that in 
some kind of sense we were en- 
gaged in pre-evangelism. Our 
name and our reputation has at- 
tracted a person inside, and then 
we have had to make the first in- 
road into establishing something 
in that person's mind and an 
acceptance of the Christian idea. 

We have always been aware of 
the odds against us, and we have 
known that if only ten per cent 
of that audience has gone away 
with some kind of understanding 
of what Christianity really is, the 
campaign has been a success. 

We have prayed a lot about it, 
we have never gone on to the 
stage without praying; we have 
always prayed. We have always 
been conscious that there has 
has been a lot of people praying 
about us and with us. 

We have been terribly consci- 
ous of our own shortcomings. 
Thi9 has grown rather than di- 
minished over the years, grown to 
the point when sometimes we 
haven't felt we wanted to get up 
and speak to other people about 
what we believe. But there has 
always been this compulsion with- 
in to express it in some relevant 
way that really had meaning in 
the situation in which those 
people to whom we were playing 
and singing lived. 

The War Cry 
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i taTOV, I say stop!" The young 

^ African looked round in 
fright. What had he done that 
was wrong? Slowly he dismount- 
ed from his bicycle as it wobbled 
to a stop. With reluctant steps he 
walked back through the gather* 
ing gloom, wheeling his cycle, to 
where a native policeman stood 
swinging his stick, his badge of 
authority and power. 

Fear made the young man 
shout. 

"I have done no wrong! What 
do you want of me?" 

Maybe if he sounded angry 
and sure the policeman would be- 
lieve him. All the while he was 
going over his recent actions with 
lightning-like rapidity, but he 
could not discover any reason 
why he should fear. Then he must 
be brave. He must make this 
policeman understand that, what- 
ever it was, he was not guilty. 

"I have done no wrong," he re- 
iterated, "I am a teacher in the 
Salvation Army school, and I am 
a Christian, and I would not lie." 

"Oh, so you are a Christian 
and a teacher, and you belong to 
The Salvation Army, and yet you 
do a thing like this?" 

What had he done? Terror 
gripped his heart But he would 
be brave. There was only one 
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Mrs. Commissioner 

C. D. WISEMAN shares another 

vivid African memory. 



Light 



way to find out. He would have 
to face up to this dilemma. Lay- 
ing his bicycle down on the road- 
side he stood in front of his 
accuser. 

"Well, then, tell me what it is 
that you think I have done that 
is so wrong." 

Another question was thrown 
back at him. 

"Should a Christian travel 
without a light?" 

The officer of the law was 
pointing at the object that had 
caused all the trouble, the bicycle 
lying at their feet. Truly that was 
a fault, for the light was out, but 
it could be remedied. 

"But," the teacher pointed out, 
"I have a lamp although just 
now it is not working." 

"That is worse than not hav- 
ing a light Your lamp is deceiv- 
ing us! You are pretending that 
you have a lamp and it is useless! 
I should arrest you!" 

After promising to get his light 
fixed the young African rode on 
home and all the way the words 
kept ringing m his mind, "Should 
a Christian travel without a 
light?" 



Life aglow 

Suddenly he realized that as a 
Christian his life should be aglow, 
He thought of the boys and girls 
that he was teaching day by day 
and wondered how many of them 
knew he was a Christian. Was 
he deceiving them, was his spiri- 
tual light not functioning as it 
should? 

He thought of one of his 
friends, a teacher too, who had 
defied his anti-Christian tormen- 
tors and gave his life rather than 
deny the light of truth that had 
come to him. He recalled his own 
fear and anxiety to placate the 
policeman and wondered if he 
would have been strong enough to 
face foes who would take his life. 

"Now I must see that not only 
my bicycle lamp but my own 
spiritual light is relit; never again 



must I let one ask me, 'Should a 
Christian travel without a light?' " 

He thought again of tliis inci- 
dent when he went with a Euro- 
pean officer to a prison in the 
same area. Here there was a 
man who was very clever at 
wood-carving, but he was a very 
wicked man. His whole life had 
been full of darkness. He had 
been brought up in heathenism 
and his mind was dark with 
superstition. The Major of the 
corps wanted an Army crest for 
the new hall and he thought this 
man could do it if he would. 

The governor of the prison con- 
sented and sent for the man, 

"Would you like to do some 
work for The Salvation Army 
Major?" he queried. "He will pay 
you and you can use our wood- 
cutting tools." 

He did not know what The 
Salvation Army was, but he 
would be glad to have some 
money and so he agreed. 

The teacher brought the wood 



and the materials to the prison 
and a. pattern of the crest that 
they wanted carved. "Die prisoner 
worked at his job with great care. 
He did not know what die differ- 
ent symbols meant but lie fol- 
knved the pattern and wondered 
about it all. Then at last lie came 
to the central part and suddenly 
he was aware that lie was carving 
a crms. This was something he 
felt lie must not do. Only a 
worthy man should make the 
symbol of the Christians. He 
stopped work and thought and 
thought, and then he dropped 
down on his knees and asked God 
to make him worthy to do this 
thing that he had promised. In 
his prison cell a light was lit in his 
heart and he wanted to know the 
way of the Cross. 

A light cannot be hid if it is 
alight and so this man too started 
witnessing to the change in him- 
self. He waited eagerly for the 
Salvationist to come back from 
time to time for he had so much 
he wanted to know, so much to 
learn. Then die crest was finished 
but the light from die Cross re- 
mained. 

Many mondis later, when he 
was released from prison;, he had 
the great joy of teaching his wife 
and family the way of salvation 
and together they decided that 
they must carry the light into 
the prison where he had found it. 
So week by week he visits his 
former associates and tells them 
what happened to him and can 
take place in their lives. 

So the light spreads, chasing 
the shadows and fears and illu- 
minating the hearts and lives of 
those who walk in darkness. 




The young Salvationist couple, seen here with Mrs. Lieut-Colonel Joseph Dex 
and Mis. Lieut-Colonel Elljeo Steven, live high up in the Bolivian Andes, 
approximately 14,000 ft. above sea level. They built a room on to their house 
where they hold meetings with their neighbours, and when possible walk 
twenty kilometres to their home corps. 
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Featuring this week 

MRS. MAJOR AVIS MILLAR 

Winnipeg, Man. 



WOMAN . . . WEAVER . . . 
WIFE 

_ •$& A statement made by a certain 
radio announcer that the word "wife" was 
a later interpretation of a "weaver", made 
me stop and think. The first responsibility of 
the wife, then, must have been to clothe 
her family. What a task (particularly for 
those who were not born weavers), to clothe 
a large family with her own hands, spinning 
wheel and loom, from animal hide to human 
garment. 

The preparation of the wool was, in 
itself, a mammoth task, a fact illustrated to 
me some years ago by a group of women. 
One woman, known for her ingenuity in 
"making something out of anything" was 
given a sheep's raw wool, with die challenge 
to "See what you can do with that"! 

Bugs, burrs, grass, dirt, in fact every- 
thing except the Baah", seemed to be in 
that wool! Even the strong aroma of Fels 
Naptha and Lysol suds failed to overcome 
the odour of steaming hair, hide and tal- 
low, during the first several washings. 

However^ with the help of boys' bare 
feet for stomping out dirt; a few sunny days 
for drying; girls' hands for picking and 
carding; and even some of the witty cyni- 
cism in suggestions made by some of the 
senior male section, the wool was finally 
pronounced "tout fini" and stacked into 
rows of white, fluffy warmth. 

The absence of spinning wheel and 
loom ruled out garments, and so it was 
decided that a comforter be made to (as 
was well stated by a burly Scot) "snuggle 
the minister's kids in". 

As I recall, with a tinge of nostalgia, 
the _ affectionate pride displayed in mat 
family project, the thought comes that, 
though ue little old lady in black shawl and 
lace with spinning wheel and loom is a far 
cry from our frantic, synthetic, supermarket 
existence, the wife is still a "weaver", of 
lives, and the patterns she weaves, whether 
good or bad, right or wrong are frightcn- 
mgly permanent. "Strength and honour", as 
Solomon says, can and must still be her 
"clothing". 

TENDER HUMOUR 

■jini^ A visit to the farm is a rewarding 
experience of seeing life in many forms, 
from fluffy little chicks to powerful big bulls. 
One leaves with a mind filled with gems of 
tenderness and humour from incidents 
which, though quite everyday, are really 
rather special. 



Such an incident happened one morn- 
ing some months ago. We women were 
talking in the kitchen (as women will) 
when several of our male offspring trooped 
in, led by the youngest of the group, 
cuddling a tiny kitten. 

As he laid the bundle of fluff in his 
mother's arms, he exclaimed triumphantly, 
"Look, Mom, it can see". Apparently the 
mother cat, burdened with the responsi- 
bilities of an over-large family, had neglected 
to open the eyes of one of her offspring. 
The little boy, able to bear its blindness 
no longer, had gently and carefully opened 
the closed eyes. 

As the story ended, one of the boys 
said, "You should have seen the look on its 
face when it saw us". My husband, from 
the background ventured, "Pretty happy, 
eh?" "No", replied the ten-year-old physi- 
cian, "Just surprised". 

BETTER IMPULSES 

■jirfV One of the prayers in Wilma 
Shaffer's "Collected for Club Women" 
says, "Teach us to put into action our better 
impulses, straightforward and unafraid". We 
all know the sting of regret caused by the 
"Thank you note; forgotten until embar- 
rassment made it too late to send; or that 
telephone call left incomplete because of a 
busy signal at the first call; or the kind 
word, swallowed fearfully until the oppor- 
tunity passed. 

This is why such prayers must be 
repeated, not weekly or monthly, but daily. 
Essential it is too that the inner source from 
which _ all impulses spring be pure, that 
those impulses may always be the "better 
ones". 

T.LC. VS. LS.D. 

itk A few weeks ago a magazine 
article boldly spoke of myths and truths 
about such things as glue-sniffing and drugs. 
Although the headline repeatedly challenged 
me, a natural revulsion at such tilings 
hindered my reading the article. Thus in- 
formation which, I later realized, is an in- 
evitable part of our modern mode of life, 
remained unknown to me. 

One morning, during a breakfast table 
conversation, our senior high son gave some 
candid advice to his junior high brother. I 
listened with a heavy heart, realizing what 
our children face as they wend their way 
to the lovely multi-windowed building in 
which, though the work done is much 



better than ever before, is certainly no 
innocent little red schoolhouse. 

After accepting with difficulty the ugly 
facts revealed in this, and many other 
articles, I could not help breathing the 
prayer, "O God, what is the answer?" 

A warm glow of comfort enveloped me 
at remembrances of an incident only the 
night before. We all know the frustrations 
of those first back-to-school days which, 
though to many arc so wonderful, to others 
are so very difficult. 

In answer to the pleas of our younger 
son, I had succumbed, under such circum- 
stances, to a night medication. As I set the 
little pills and water on the table, he pulled 
me beside him saying, "Please sit with me, 
even if it's only for a split second". After 
many split seconds, even breathing revealed 
the fact that soothing sleep had descended, 
medication forgotten. With thankfulness, I 
knew that the answer, at least in part, lay 
in plain, simple T.L.C. — "Tender, Loving 
Care", effective at any age: wisely admin- 
istered by those who should be best quali- 
fied — parents! 

A TARTY TIP 

•&& There's no need to open a whole 
lemon by cutting it in half, if only a spoon- 
ful of juice is needed. Instead, just puncture 
right through the skin with a fork, and 
squeeze out the amount of juice required. 
The lemon's still as good as new. 

TINY TOT — BIG TRIBUTE 

T^nir A little four-year-old lass, a 
twinkle-eyed^ bouncing bundle of mirth, 
energy and intelligence was accompanying 
her mother to a favourite uncle's house, 
when she stopped at what she considered a 
"hole with cement steps going down". 

Her mother answered her query "Where 
do those go?" by stating simply, "Into the 
basement". Quick as the sparkle in her eye, 
the little girl announced emphatically, "You 
know, I like my uncle"! 

While her mother was still pondering 
the connection between an "uncle" and a 
"hole with steps going down", our little 
appraiser of character continued matter-of- 
factly, "Well, if a porcupine ran out of that 
hole and jumped on my back, my uncle 
. . . would run and jump right on it and 
rescue me. That's why I like my uncle . . .". 

Such an uncle, with such a discerning 
niece, deserves to be liked, wouldn't you 
say? 
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EDMONTON-Gateway to the Northwest 



TJDMONTON, Alta., is the 
most northerly of all Can- 
ada's provincial capitals. Situated 
some 2,000 feet above sea level, 
its 300.000 citizens will tell you 
that its climate will not take a 
back seat to any place in the 
country. Its summer evenings are 
short; sleep is always refreshing, 
while the days are generally sunny 
and warm. The frigid winters are 
often tempered by a warm "Chin- 
ook" which sends the cold speed- 
ing upward in an amazingly short 
time. 

Edmonton is the gateway to 
the Northwest, and one of the 
gateways to the majestic Rockies. 

It has been said that Edmon- 
ton owes its existence to the 
mighty Saskatchewan River, and 
in the days of its founding that 
was true. Along this river came 
explorers, fur traders, Indians and 
settlers to the solitary trading post 
built by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany in 1795. In 1873, when a 
few hardy settlers were coming 
into the district, the Rev. Ceorge 
McDougall, a Methodist minister, 
erected the first building outside 
the stockade. Thus the church 
came to Edmonton, the precursor 
to the many stately churches that 
adorn her streets today. 

Population Growth 

Edmonton's growth was any- 
thing but spectacular until three 
events caused a great upsurge in 
population. Volunteers from the 
North West Rebellion, enthralled 
by the country, stayed and sent 
for their families^ men who had 
worked on road gangs also stay- 
ed; and finally Edmonton was 
the southern terminus of the 
Klondike Trail during the stirring 
gold rush days. In 1905, Edmon- 
ton was chosen as the capital of 
the new province of Alberta. 

In 1947 oil was discovered at 
Leduc, a scant twenty-one miles 
from Edmonton. Soon it was the 
centre of a vast, expanding oil 
industry, and from that day Ed- 
monton has never looked back. 
Today it stands where old Fort 
Edmonton stood, on the banks of 
the Northern Saskatchewan River, 
a mighty, progressive city of wide 
boulevards, modern skyscrapers, 
gracious homes—everything need- 
ful for a modern metropolis, gate- 
way to the Northwest! 

Alberta is indeed proud of its 
beautiful and impressive Legisla- 
tive buildings. Surmounted by a 
magnificent dome, the cruciform 
building is a landmark which vir- 
tually dominates the landscape. 
The dome is completed by a 
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Parliament buildings at night, Edmonton, Alia. 



Mrs. Captain Maxena Wilson contributes 

the ninth article in an interesting series 

entitled "Know Your Canada". 



L 
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Lookout Tower which reveals tarium was dedicated by Queen 

breathtaking views of the city and Elizabeth II. This beautiful and 

surrounding countryside for miles, completely functional structure 

The Queen EUzabeth Plane- stands in Coronation Park and is 



Bible Society News — 

Koho New Testaments 
for Vietnam 



TN the war- torn highlands of 
"*■ Vietnam, the Koho mountain 
people recently celebrated a ser- 
vice of thanksgiving and dedica- 
tion to mark the arrival of the 
first edition of the complete New 
Testament in their language. The 
Koho tribe of 90,000 people lives 
where there is no security from 
the ravages of war, but more 
than 10,000 have become Chris- 
tian. The message of God's love 
in Jesus Christ as revealed in this 
New Testament is the sustaining 
hope of these Christians who are 
suffering so much. 

In 1955 the first Gospels to be 
published in the Koho language 
were printed in Toronto and paid 



for by the Canadian Bible So- 
ciety. 

Rev. N. Robert Ziemer, prin- 
cipal translator of the Rade" New 
Testament, was one of the six 
missionaries who laid down their 
lives for the cause of Christ in 
Vietnam. His death is a 
serious blow for the Old Testa- 
ment translation is not yet com- 
plete. Some of the precious manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament 
translation into Rad6 were de- 
stroyed at the time of the mass- 
acre. Mr, Ziemer will be sorely 
missed but the translation will 
continue so that this tribe of 
120,000 people may have the 
complete Bible in their language. 



Canada's only public planetarium, 
being jointly operated by the city 
parks department and the Ed- 
monton Centre of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. 

A centre for many cultural 
events is the outstanding Jubilee 
Auditorium. Built to commemor- 
ate the Province's fiftieth anni- 
versary, this multi-purpose audi- 
torium seats 3,000 people. It is 
furnished with the latest in stage 
lighting and sound equipment and 
is said to be acoustically perfect. 

A unique summer festival is 
held in Edmonton — an annual ex- 
hibition of Klondike days, when 
people dress in the costume of the 
Gold Rush era, go singing and 
dancing in the streets and hold 
many festive events. 

Memorial Church 

At St, Albert, eight miles north 
of Edmonton, is the Father La- 
combe Memorial Church. Father 
Lacombe was one of the great 
pioneer missionaries and the 
primitive little chapel he built in 
1861 is now part of the museum 
maintained on the original site. 

Thirty miles from Edmonton is 
the Elk Island Park, the largest 
fenced animal preserve in Can- 
ada. Closer at hand are the 1,000 
live animals of the Alberta Game 
Farm and the children's paradise 
of Storyland Valley Zoo. 

Edmonton is the starting point 
for the great Alaska Highway, 
while Alberta Highway No. 2 
leads north and west, skirting 
Lesser Slave Lake, to carry the 
traveller to the fabled Peace River 
Valley — the centre of Canada's 
last great farming frontier. 

Edmonton is not only a gate- 
way to the playgrounds and scenic 
splendour of the Rockies, but has 
many places and sights of keen 
interest within its own city con- 
fines, as this article suggests. 



Cuba Bans Bible Society 

T AST Spring the Government 
■*"* of Cuba confiscated all the 
Bible Society's assets in Cuba and 
ended the work of the Bible So- 
ciety in that country. Bible So- 
ciety work has been carried on in 
Cuba since 1814 when The British 
and Foreign Bible Society be^an 
the work. Ways are now being 
sought to import Scriptures into 
Cuba to meet the needs of the 
300,000 Christians in that land. It 
is estimated that 25,000 Spanish 
Bibles are needed annually. At 
present there is a severe shortage 
ol Scriptures in Cuba. 
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God was preparing me for my life's work 



says Cadet Greta Oldford of the Newfoundland Training College. 



TTHE words of St. Paul, 7 there- 
A fore, the prisoner of the Lord, 
beseech you, that ye walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith ye are 
called, possess a particular mean- 
ing for me as I realize my duty 
to walk worthy of my calling — 
officership. 

In looking back over the past, 
I feel a sense of amazement at 
the marvellous leadings of God 
in my life. Having Christian par- 
ents has always meant a great deal 
to me, and so it was that when I 
was just nine years old, being led 
to the Mercy Seat by my mother, 
I received Christ as my Saviour. 
Later, after becoming a corps 
cadet, I attended youth councils 
for the first time, and it was then 
that I felt the deep conviction 
that God wanted me to become 
an officer. Nothing spectacular or 
extraordinary happened, but with- 
in my heart I knew I was being 
called. 

However,, I was unwilling to say 
yes to the leadings of the Holy 
Spirit, and for about two years I 
underwent an inner conflict. With 
a great desire to become a school 
teacher, I was reluctant to answer 
the call until finally at another 
youth council, I stood, along with 
others, indicating that I would do 
God's will. This for me meant 
officership. Thus, at the age of 
fifteen, as I attended a candidates' 
seminar, I fully surendered my all 
to God. The conflict within ceased 
and was replaced with peace. 

To my surprise I discovered 
that God had plans for my life 
from the time I finished high 
school to the time I would enter 
the training college. The way 
opened up for me to spend a year 
at university and then for two 
years to fulfil my childhood desire 
to be a teacher. During these 
three years, in spite of my doubts 
and mistakes, God's call became 
clearer and my goal was the train- 
ing college. As I attended the 
candidates" seminars annually, 
and worked in the corps, I felt 
even more confident that this was 
God's way for me. I began to 
realize the great need around as I 
saw so many drifting away from 
God, Thus, today, I realize that 
those past years have been a 
source of preparation for my life's 
work. 

The time to apply for training 
college came, and how happy I 
am today that I am a cadet pre- 
paring to fulfil my calling. In 
looking forward to the next two 
years here at the college, I see a 
great challenge. In my own 
strength, I feel inadequate for the 
task, but I realize God has called 
me and will give me the strength 
and courage I need for His work. 




A view of the Newfoundland Training College is shown above, where Greta Oldford serves as a cadet, while Cadet 
Robert Ward studies at the Toronto Training College, seen at the bottom of the page. 

The call I could not resist 

Cadet Robert Ward, who recently entered the Toronto Training College, describes 

God's dealings with htm. 



^THROUGHOUT my teenage 
years, the idea of becoming an 
officer had always been at the 
back of my mind. However, then 
it was for ulterior motives, I al- 
ways had the desire to be in the 
limelight! People would pat me 
on the back when I mentioned 
that I was going to become an 
officer. It was also a convenient 
out when some poor soul would 
try and "fish" for me during a 
youth councils meeting. They 
would leave me alone when they 
found they were dealing with a 
prospective candidate. 

This situation continued for a 
few years until I couldn't laugh 
at it any more, and I realized 
that the call of God is not some- 
thing that should be taken lightly. 
Soon I had completely forgotten 
the idea of being called, as I 
settled down to take an active 
part in the corps. This was my 
place. This was where I was 
needed. I really received satisfac- 
tion in doing my part. It was dur- 
ing the candidates' seminar of 
1967 (I was still on the roll), 
however, that I realized that I 
was not doing enough for God. 



Particularly I remember the 
open-air meeting in which, for 
the first time in my life, I was 
asked to lay aside my instrument 
and contact some of the teen- 
agers who were standing around 
the circle. It was then that I dis- 
covered that I had been using my 
instrument and position in the 
corps as a crutch, that this had 
been my way of shirking a re- 
sponsibility that God had been 
calling me to follow. God really 
showed me that He wanted some- 
thing better from my life. 

However, the enthusiasm de- 
rived from this seminar died 
down in the ensuing months. My 
desire for souls which had been 
produced was conveniently laid 
to rest as once again I became 
engrossed in the work of the 
corps. But the seed had been 
sown in my life. The urge that 
officership should be my life — 
started to bother me. I couldn't 
escape it for any length of time. 
I mistakenly looked for some 
tremendous revelation that God 
was calling me. I thought that 
one should hear a Voice saying, 
"I want you to be an officer!" 



None of these ever came to me 
and I began to feel that the 
whole concept was just a foolish 
whim. 

But as I looked over the events 
that had occurred to me in the 
recent past, it began to be im- 
pressed upon me that God had 
been opening doors that led to 
officership and closing those that 
would tend to lead away. Then 
I knew that this was the way 
God was using to call me. I real- 
ized that I couldn't escape His 
bidding and still retain that all- 
important peace of mind which 
I treasure so much. This came 
to me while attending the youth 
fellowship camp at Jackson's 
Point a year ago. Since I re- 
solved to God that I would do 
His bidding, the doors have really 
been opened up to me. Everything 
that has happened to me this past 
year has been for a purpose, 
though I sometimes couldn't ap- 
preciate it at the time. 

Today I stand on the threshold 
of a completely new and awesome 
way of life. It is a wonderful ex- 
perience to know that I am com- 
pletely in God's will. 
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NOTES IN PASSING 



Please note the change* of addrett of 
the following retired officers: 

Brigadier J, Dovoall, 

c/o Captain H. Tllley, 

1039 Ponrrelew Plate, 

Vlttofta, B.C. 

Colonel W. 0. Hfer, 

365 Egllnlon Avenue E., Apt, 501, 

Toronto 12, Ont. 

Ma|or Margaret McGregor, 

St*. 401-1117 Hamilton Street, 

Now Weitmlntter, B.C. 

Brigadier Front. Sticklond, 

241 Crawford Avenue, 

Windsor, Ont. 

Uout.-Colonel Hal Beckett, 
P.O. Box 336, 
Brentford, Ont. 

Brlgadltr and Mrt. Emo»t Nesbltt, 

84 DavltvilU Avenue, 

Toronto 7, Ont. 

Lleul.-Colonel T. L Can well, 
3990 Laurel Street, 
Vancouver 9, B.C. 

Brigadier Emily E. Eacott, 

Rlvervlew Apartments No. 25, 

Rlvenlrfe Drive We*t, 

Windier, Ont. 

Mn. Ser»lor-Ma|or C. KJmmlni, 

318 Third Street South, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, 33701 

Mn, Major E. Undtay, 

234 Coleman Street, 

Belleville, Ont. 

Mrs. Brigadier Abel Hideout, 

800 Royal York Road, Apt. 504, 

Toronto 18, Ont. 

Mrs. Brigadier 0. Rldeout, 
Mutgrave Harbour, Nfld. 

Ma|or Mrs. S. Rldeout, 

1531 Bathurst Street, Apt. 206, 

Toronto 10, Ont. 

Brigadier Flora Morgan, 

640 Mohawk Road East, Apt. 212, 

Hamilton, Ont. 

Brigadier Minnie SHckland, 

84 Davltvllle Avenue, 

Toronto 7, Ont. 



The following retired officers of ether 

territories ore now residing In Canada 

Brigadier Monnouch, 

15 Cheltenham Avenue, 

Box 543, Woodbridgo, Ont, 

Brigadier Nellie McAuley, 

206 Baget Street, 

Kingston, Out. 

* * * 

The Chief Secretary (Colonel I. Russell) 
and Mn. Russell will be officially retiring 
from active service effective from Decem- 
ber 1st. They have already token up 
residence at 343 Sutherland Drive, To- 
ronto 17, Ont. 

* * • 

Her many friend* In Canada will be 
pleased to know that Mrs, Colonel T, 
H. Martin (R), nee Edythe McElhlney, 
Is making satisfactory progress following 
serious surgery. Colonel and Mrs. Martin 
wish to thank their many comrades In 
Canada for their prayers, 

* * * 

Brigadier and Mn. William Jolly re- 
cently celebrated their Golden Wedding 
anniversary. Major Fred HalHwell was 
matter of ceremonies and a presentation 
of a beautiful pointing was made by 
Brigadier 5. Joyce on behalf of their 
many friends. Brigadier and Mrs. Jolly 
would like to thank their many friends 
and comrades far the remembrances re- 
ceived during the Illness and hospitalisa- 
tion of the Brigadier. 

* * * 

The sister of Mrs. Major Harold Cull 
of the Toronto Men's Social Service Centre 
passed away at Boston, Mass., recently, 
and a sister of Mn. Ma{or Ronald Ells- 
worth (Moncton Eventide Home) In New 

York. 

* * + 

A baby boy, Gordon David, has been 
welcomed into the home of Ueulenant 
and Mn. Gordon Foote of Terrace, B.C., 
on July 24th. 

* * * 

Baby daughter! were welcomed Into 
the homes of Captain and Mn. Brom- 
well Foote of Dover, Nfld., on August 
28th, Captain and Mn. Donald Kerr 
on September 20th and Captain and 
Mn. Gregory Slmmonds on October 6th. 




Christmas 
Cards 



Order now 



BOXES Number 

Nativity Parchment 18 @ 

Christian Classics 21 @ 

Christmas Tidings 21 @ 

Lustrous Christmas Colour Photo 18 @ 

Spirit of Christmas 16 @ 

Silent Night 18 @ 

Bright Star - 20 @ 

Christmas Cameos 21 @ 

SOUD PACK 

Joyful Christmas 25 @ 

At Christmas - « @ 

Silent Night 25 @ 

Glory to God 25 @ 

Christmas Joy to You 25 @ 



Price 
$1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.35 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 



1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 



FRENCH FOLD 

Silent Night 100 @ 4.00 

O Come All Ye Faithful 100 @ 4.00 

Poinsettla and Open Bible '00 & 4.00 

When sending payment with order please include enough 
for postage and insurance. Also Provincial tax for Ontario. 

Please print name and address for correct mailing. 

The Trade Department, 259 Victoria St., Toronto 2, Ontario 




Commbsbner and Mrs. C. Wiseman 

Toronto Temple, Sat., Nov 2, Rlverdala, 
Toronto, Sat, Sun , Nov. 9 10; Ncnh 
Toronto (United Halmeis Meeting), ffi., 
Nov. 15; North Toronto, Sun,. Nov. 17; 
WestmOunr, Hamilton, Sot, -Sun, Nov. 
23-24. 

Colonel and Mrs. L Russell 

Bermuda Congress, Fn.Tuas., Nov. 8-12; 
St. James, Sat., Nov. 16, Winnipeg 
Citadel, Son, (a.m.), Ellic* Avenue, 
Svn, Ip.m,), Nov. 17; Toronto Training 
College, Toes., Nov. 19; St. John's, 
Fri.-Sun., Nov. 22-24. 

Colonel and Mrs. William Ross-. Foirbonk, 

Thurs.-Sun., Nov. 14-17. 
Mrs. Colonel William Rossi Rowntree, 

Tuei,, Nov. 1 9. 
Mrs. Ueul.-Colonfrl Morgan Flannlgan: 

Rowntree, Tuei., Nov. 5. 

Lieut.-Colenel and Mrs. J. D. Sharp: 

Oillia, Sot.-Sun.. Nov. 16-17. 

Brigadier Doris Fisher: Toronto Temple, 

Tuei., Nov. 5. 
Major and Mrs. Joseph Craig: Nova 

Scotia Division, Mon.-Fri,, Nov. 4-8; 

Truro, Sat.-Sun., Nov. 9-10,- Moncton, 



Mess, iNwv. 11; WtitowdWe, "Sot. -Sun., 

Nov. 16 I?. 
Atefpr Worm** Bearcrefts North Toronto, 

f<< , Nov. 8. Krtdherwr. Sflt, -fort.. New. 

33 24 
CoteJssl and Mrs, Cesnethrt Kiwwip (R): 

Mswi' Hamilton Sat Sv"., Nw, tel7. 

TBHMTOR1AL EVANGELISTS — 

Majo* °*d Mrs- George Clarke: Hillhont, 
(Calgary], Sat. Sun , Nov. 2-3; Mount 
Pheasant, Vancouver, TbufS.-Sun,, Nov. 
7-!7; Norso'iTio, Wed.-Thur*.. Nov. 
20-28; PeMKton. Sofl.-Tues., Dec, 1-10. 

Captain Willsam Clarke: ffmdiurm Hat, 
Sot. -Sun., Nov. 2-3; Edmonton Temple, 
Ti*es. Sun., Nov, 5-10; Vermilion, 
Tuas.-Sitfi.. Nov. 12-17; Grande Prairie, 
Tu«s..Sun., Nov. 19-24; Daivson Creek, 
Tu«s Sun., Nov. 26 Dee, 1. 

OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS 
APPOINTMENTS— 

Captain Diana (Aay. Tweed, 
lieutenant Jessie Noteworthy, Win- 
nipeg Bethony Home. 

MARRIAGE— 
Brigadier Clayton Thompson, out of 
Bay Roberts, Nfld,, on May 5th, 
1 927, and now stationed at Pro- 
vincial Headquarters, St, John 1 *, 
Nfld., to Brigadier Rita HoweJf, out 
of Corner Brook, Nftd,, on October 
10th, 1968, at Green's Harbour, 
Nfld., by Major Clarence Thompson. 

Clarence Wiseman 

Territorial Commander. 



Do you know where these are? 

The Salvation Army will assist In the search for missing relatives. Please 
read the list below, and If you know the present address of any person Hated, 
or any Information which will be helpful In continuing the search, kindly 
contact the Men'a Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert Street, Toronto, 
marking your envelope "Inquiry". 



ANDERSON, Anders. Name In Nor- 
way Is Anders Skaar, Born September 
12. 1S7S at Tysnea, Norway. Parent* 
were Jena and Siri Skaar. A niece, 
Mrs. Synnove Strangeland, seeks In- 
formation concerning: her uncle. In 
1948 he was a farm worker in th« 
Newmarket, Ontario, area. He was 
single then. 63*612 

CARLSSON. Johan (John) Vllhelm. 
Born June 20, 1908, at Boriange, Swe- 
den. Parents: Ida and Johan Adolf 
Carlsson, Marital status not known. 
To Canada February, 1927. When last 
heard from in 19*9, he lived in Ed- 
monton, Alberta. He was seen by a 
friend, Sven Balberg, » farmer at 
Gwynne, Alberta, about 1940. Hla par- 
ents have both died and his sister 
seekshlm re hlB inheritance. 68-516 

ERIKSEN, Magnus. Could use as sur- 
name Kleven or Olausen. Born Juno 
23, 1900, tn Norway. Mother: Anna 
Eriksen. Wife: Agnes Augrusta Erik- 
sen (n£e Mjelle). Hla daughter, Mrs. 
Anna Marie Andersen, Norway, seeks 
him. 68-616 

FAIRWEATHER, Daniel Clark, 
Known as Don or Danny. Last heard 
from in October, 1363, from Toronto, 
Ontario. Born March IS, 19S3, in Dun- 
dee, Scotland. Father: William Patullo 
Palrweather (deceased). Brother: Wil- 
liam McKensie Palrweather. Hla 
mother, Mrs. Margaret Falrweather, 
most anxious he write her. No assist- 
ance desired but worried by long 
silence. 16310 

GARDNER, Frances Lavlna. Born 
September 12, 1906, in England, Widow 
of William Theodore Gardner. Had 
son, Robert Theodore Gardner. Was a 
waitress and domestic worker. Worked 
In Whitehorse, Y.T., and Vanderhoof, 
B.C. Her tfliSt letter was stamped Van- 
couver, B.C. Her daughter, Carol, now 
nineteen, anxious to contact her 
mother, 68-M8 

HENR1KSEN, Rebekka and Hans 
Kriatian (Karlsen). Born In Norway 
in 1870. To Canada 1390. Hla children, 
Rolf, Harald, Ester and Helen, being 
sought by their cousin, Miss Hanna 
Henrlksen, Norway. When last heard 
from tn 1913, tlio family was living: in 
Montreal, Quebec, and a aon was a 
sea-captain. Is anyone able to provide 
information as to any member of this 
family? 68-629 

JENSEN, Peter Helge. Born Autfuat 
26, 1930, and In 196S went to London, 
Ontario. Being sought by Solicitor £n 
Sweden with regard to an Inheritance 
from maternal aunt, 68-489 

JENSEN, Otto Christian, or his chil- 
dren, Evelyn and Bobble. Born May 
31, 1897. Was married to Reta in July, 
1919. Left wife and children In 1923. 
Mrs. Reta Jensen then lived In Retina, 
Sask.—- this In 1932. He or his children 
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are being sought regarding Inheritance 
in Sweden. ftS-359 

KELLY, James Inne*. Known as Jim 
or Jimmy. Born Oct. 14, 1909, In 
Nelson, B.C. Marital status unknown. 
Slight build. 5" 7" toll. Pair hair. Blue 
eyes. A Jockey. Last known to be in 
the Toronto area. Last contact tn 19-16 
— telephone. Hla sister, Mrs. Dolly 
Jean GilUgan, enquires and Is anxious 
to locate. 68-543 

LEIBER, Joilyn Donald Roger. Some- 
times he Is. called Louie. Born June 
24, 1949 at Toronto, Ont. Worked on 
the Princess Vancouver, C.P.R. ferry- 
boat, between Vancouver and N&- 
nalmo, B.C. Belonged to the Seaman's 
International Union No, 280. Last 
heard from April 18, 1968. This was by 
telephone. Single. Mother most con- 
cerned as to well-being and where- 
abouts. Please contact us or nearby 
Salvation Army Officer. 68-504 

McKINNON, Mrs. Patricia. Born in 
Dublin, Eire, In 1923. Last known to 
live In Shilo, Manitoba (1948). Parents: 
John and Mary Gaskin (ate Grim- 
mons). Brother, Thomas Gaskin, Eng- 
land, wishes to be re-united, 68-537 

NICKOLSON, George John (Jack), 
relatives of. surname sometimes Nich- 
olson. Born October 21, 1895, In Minne- 
apolis, Minn., U.S.A. Died In 1944 In 
Windsor, Ontario, His parents were 
Prank and Viola Nlckolson (nSo Wood- 
man). His family later moved to 
Torkton, Sask,, about 1900. Ultimately 
one parent died and the other re- 
married, hence resulting In separation 
of family. It Is believed his brother 
Douglas has a daughter, Phylts 
Frances Nicholson (married name un- 
knowns living In Windsor, Ontario 
area. The daughter, Mrs. Ruth Ann 
Walker, seeks her relatives. Can any- 
one help? 64-623 

PALMER, Dennis, alias Bill Williams. 
Born June 13, 1929, in London, Eng- 
land. To Canada in April, 1957. Last 
contact In 1962. Last known to live In 
Kingston, Ontario, Sister, Mrs. Mary 
Edith Butler, seeks him on behalf of 
self and his anxious parents. ST-6S9 

STURGESS, Peter Baruflh. Born July 
18, 1913 at Gerrards Cross, Bucks., 
England, To Canada 1950. Last heard 
from about 1964. Worked for T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd,, Ottawa and the- Ottawa 
Little Theatre Inc., Ottawa. Hla 
mother, Mrs. Muriel Sturgess, Eng- 
land, anxious to locate and ascertain 
his well-being. His father was William 
Bamgh Sturgesa. 66-434 

SVEN8SON, David Slgfrid. Bom No- 
vember 11, 1883, near Jonkoplng, Swe- 
den. His sister, Miss Anna Svensson 
of Sweden is anxious to hear of him. 
He was last heard from at Christmas, 
1966, when ho was in Vancouver, B.C. 

88-89 
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1. Major Clarence Burrows has often taken cadets in this van 
to do weekend meetings at corps. 2, A discussion group in 
the library involves cadets from Hong Kong, Newfoundland 
and mainland Canada. 3. Major Gordon Holmes is the Sec- 
retary for Education, responsible for curriculum. 4. The Field 
Training Officer, Captain Stanley Walter, is teaching a class 
in New Testament. 5. Segregated meals (separate men's and 
women's dining rooms) are in the past. Now there are cafe- 
teria-style tables, with a changing pattern of dinner com- 
panions. 6. Singing is a part of every cadet's life. The Home 
Officer, Captain Gary Venables, leads a group in practice, 

▼ 6 




^ 1 

There are few Salvation Army officers who have not been 
asked, at some time, "What's it really like at the Training 
College?" Usually the questioners are young people who are 
considering offkership and want to know what goes on be- 
hind the walls of 2130 Bayview Avenue in Toronto or 21 
Adams Avenue In St, John's, Nfld. These pictures taken at 
the Toronto College only tell part of the story, but at least 
they try to tell it how it is. 
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...at the College? 



The War Cry 



